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Will Art Happen? 

Poetry will help him ; Poetry is eager to be the medium 
of his interpretation of the present crisis. Poetry will print 
promptly, we repeat, any expression of it which, in the opin- 
ion of the editors, is poetry and not merely journalism, what- 
ever the poet's point of view may be. If our poets are 
strongly moved, whether for rapture or protest, by a con- 
sideration of what this nation, or the present crisis, means to 
them, we may even print an American number presenting 
their varying ideas. William Vaughn Moody wrote, as we 
all remember, an Ode in Time of Hesitation — who will do 
as well with an Ode in Time of Wart H. M. 

NATURE THEMES IN ANCIENT HAWAIIAN POETRY 

The poetic genius of primitive Hawaii was essentially 
Polynesian. Hawaii was the remotest, northernmost colony 
of the unique adolescent culture which blossomed on the coral 
garlands of the isle-sprinkled South Seas. The first migrants 
to the north brought with them the legends and chants of the 
home-land. Their songs and poems are strewn with refer- 
ences to Ka-hiki, the mystical cradle of the Polynesian race. 

Nature themes form the matrix of the myths and songs of 
all primitive peoples. It is not surprising to find them plenti- 
ful in old Hawaiian verse, which was rich in nature-imagery 
and local allusion. A detailed knowledge of Hawaiian nat- 
ural history and native life is necessary to understand fully 
the meles (songs) of the pre-European period. 

Hawaiian poetry abounds in references to the ocean. Most 
of these allusions are microscopically specific: the native poet 
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was intimately familiar with the coasts and reefs ; every tiny 

headland had its name and story; every strip of coral beach 

was the scene of some heroic exploit. The following portion 

of a dance song {hula) describes the approach of a storm 

from the sea; the poet is standing on a rocky promontory, 

and notes the anticipatory phenomena: 

Black crabs are climbing, 

Crabs from the great sea, 

Sea that is darkling. 

Black crabs and gray crabs 

Scuttle o'er the reef-plate. 

Billows are tumbling and lashing, 

Beating and surging nigh. 

Sea-shells are crawling up; 

And lurking in holes 

Are the eels o-u and o-i. 

But taste the sea-weed a-kaha-kaha. 

Ka-hiki ! how the sea rages ! 

The wild sea of Kane ! 

This and the other translations quoted were made by the 
eminent student of Hawaiian folklore, Dr. Nathaniel B. 
Emerson, who devoted the leisure of a long and scholarly life 
to study of the ancient Hawaiian civilization. The original 
texts may be found in his monumental treatise The Un- 
written Literature of Hawaii, which was published by the 
Smithsonian Institution some years ago. 

Another fine poem on a nature theme describes a rain 
storm. This mele formed the first stanza of a song for the 
ala'a papa dance, the dance of highest rank and dignity. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Emerson, "In its best days this was a stately 
and dignified performance, comparable to the old-fashioned 
courtly minuet." The scene is laid in Ko'o-lau, the wind- 
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ward district of Oahu. Ko'o-lau is bounded on one side by 
the sea, on the other by a magnificent mountain wall. The 
poet describes the rain ■ advancing from the sea across the 
lowlands, and finally dashing itself against the great preci- 
pices. 

'Twas in Ko'o-lau I met with the rain: 

It comes with lifting and tossing of dust, 

Advancing in columns, dashing along. 

The rain, it sighs in the forest; 

The rain, it beats and whelms, like the surf ; 

It smites, it smites now the land. 

Pasty the earth from the stamping rain; 

Full run the streams, a rushing flood; 

The mountain wall leaps with the rain. 

See the water chafing its bounds like a dog, 

A raging dog, gnawing its way to pass out. 

A quaint fancy of the Hawaiian led him to endow the 
beautiful tree-snails (ka-huli) with vocal powers. These 
shells are prettily banded with various shades of green, brown, 
black, and white. They were formerly abundant in the 
humid forests, and were gathered by the natives for neck- 
laces. Here is a Song of the Tree Shell: 

Trill a-far, 

Trill a-near, 

A dainty song-wreath, 

Wreathe ako-lea. 

Ko-lea, ko-lea, 

Fetch me some dew, 

Dew from the pink ako-lea. 

The ako-lea is a beautiful climbing fern, with reddish stems. 

The ko-lea is the red-breasted plover. The Hawaiian poet 

delighted in plays upon words, and here the chirping of the 

"snail" suggested to his onomatopoetic imagination the names 

of the fern and the bird. 
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The shark (mano) is plentiful in Hawaiian waters. It 
had a prominent place in many ancient legends and religious 
beliefs. Individual sharks were worshiped as demigods. The 
spirits of certain persons, either before or after death, were 
believed to have taken possession of certain sharks. Occa- 
sionally they resumed human form. These human shark- 
monsters were greatly dreaded, because of their ravenous lust 
for human flesh. The famous shark Ni-uhi, mentioned in the 
song given below, belonged to this class. 

One of the ancient animal dances was dedicated to the 
shark-god, and was called hula mano, shark dance. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Emerson the performers assumed a sitting posture ; 
the action was quiet and not spectacular; and the mele was 
cantillated in distinct and quiet tone and manner. 

Alas! I am seized by the shark, great shark I 

Lala-kea with triple-banked teeth. 

The stratum of Lono is gone, 

Torn up by the monster shark, 

Ni-uhi with fiery eyes, 

That flamed in the deep blue sea. 

Alas! and alas! 

When flowers the ivili-tvili tree, 

That is the time when the shark-god bites. 

Alas! I am seized by the huge shark 1 

O blue sea, O dark sea, 

Foam-mottled sea of Kane! 

What pleasure I took in my dancing! 

Alas! now consumed by the monster shark! 

Lala-kea was a designation for the whole class of man-eating 

sea monsters. Stratum of lono was one of the underlying 

strata of the earth that must be passed before reaching the 

Hawaiian Hades. The wili-wili is a lowland tree that flow- 
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ers in the spring and early summer ; in these months parents 
forbade their children from swimming in the deep waters, for 
fear of the shark. Kane was the chief god of the Hawaiians. 
Undoubtedly the most characteristic nature theme in Ha- 
waiian verse is the volcano and its fiery goddess Pele. Around 
her name, mightiest of the Polynesian goddesses, accumulated 
a mass of lore and legend. The following stanza, from an 
ancient mele, of eight stanzas, is representative : 

Heaven's painted one side by the dawn, 

Her curtains half open, half drawn; 

A rumbling is heard far below. 

Wakea insists he will know 

The name of the god that tremors the land. 

" 'Tis I," grumbles Pele, 

"I have scooped out the pit Hu'e-hu'e, 

A pit that reaches to fire, 

A fire fresh kindled by Pele." 

Now day climbs up to the east; 

Morn folds the curtains of night ; 

The spade of sapper resounds 'neath the plain; 

The goddess is at it again ! 

In another mele the poet views the destruction wrought 
by one of Pele's dreadful lava flows. The beautiful wood- 
land is devastated, and the humid Hilo district is scorched by 
rivers of fire. 

Puna smokes mid the bowling of rocks — 
Wood and rock the she-god heaps in confusion, 
The plain Olu-ea is one bed of live coals; 
Puna is strewn with fire clean to A-pua, 
Thickets and tall trees a-blazing. 
Sweep on, O fire-ax, thy flame-shooting flood! 



The bones of wet Hilo rattle from drought; 
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She turns for comfort to mountain, to sea, 
Fissured and broken, resolved to dust. 

Dr. Emerson considers The Water of Kane the finest em- 
bodiment of the romantico-mystical idealism of the ancient 
phijosophy. Kane was the chief god. The imagery of the 
poem recalls passages from the Vedic hymns. The last three 
stanzas will suffice to show the rich nature symbolism of this 
Polynesian masterpiece. It is the supreme expression in Ha- 
waiian nature poetry: 

This question I ask of you : 

Where, pray, is the Water of Kane? 

Yonder, at sea, on the ocean, 

In the driving rain, 

In the heavenly bow, 

In the pile-up mist-wraith, 

In the blood-red rainfall, 

In the ghost-pale cloud-form; 

There 'is the Water of Kane. 

One question I put to you: 

Where, where is the Water of Kane? 

Up on high is the Water of Kane, 

In the heavenly blue, 

In the black piled cloud, 

In the black-black cloud, 

In the black-mottled sacred cloud of the gods; 

There is the Water of Kane. 

One question I ask of you : 

Where flows the Water of Kane? 

Deep in the ground, in the gushing spring, 

In the ducts of Kane and Loa, 

A well-spring of water, to quaff, 

A water of magic power — 

The water of life! 

Life! Oh, give us this life! 

Vaughan MacCaughey 
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